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EUROPE AT TURKEY'S DOOR 

By LEON DOMINIAN 

[With separate map, PI. I, facing p. 288] 

The dismemberment of Turkey is the goal which Europe has steadily 
aimed at since the loss of the Holy Land to Christendom. It will also be 
the last chapter in the long history of Europe's commercial conquest of 
western Asia. Three causes operate in favor of this partition : the country 
is rich in natural resources ; it is held by a people whose incompetence to 
convert nature 's gifts into use or profit is historically patent ; it occupies a 
commanding situation with reference to the trade of Europe with Asia or 
Africa. These three points are fundamental in the solution of the Turkish 
problem. 

The European nations most vitally concerned in the dismemberment 
of the Sultan's dominions are four in number. Great Britain's interest is 
born of the Empire's relation to Egypt and India. The cause of Russian 
progress depends on the country's access to warm seaports. Germany, the 
newcomer on the scene and a land power, is engaged in extending her land 
area. To her sons Turkey offers an attractive colonization area and at the 
same time the land route which will render them independent of the sea way 
passing through Suez to the East. As a colonial power of the first magni- 
tude no less than on account of her millions of Mohammedan subjects, 
France cannot be disinterested in the fate of the core-lands of Islam. 

Turkey is the Asiatic pendant of the intercontinental highway repre- 
sented in Europe by the Balkan Peninsula. Through Asia Minor it 
provides a convenient causeway between Asia and Europe. Through 
Arabia it connects Asia with Africa. Again, through the combined position 
of Asia Minor and Syria it makes possible continuous land travel from 
Europe to Africa. Turkey is thus the center of the eastern hemisphere. 
Mastery of its territory is bound to turn the flow of intercontinental trade 
into the lap of its holders. The entire history of European conflict over 
Turkish lands is wrapped around this geographical fact. 

Italians were the pioneers of European trade with Turkey after the 
consolidation of Ottoman power. In this, Genoese and Venetian traders 
merely followed in the footsteps of their fathers, whose dealings with the 
Byzantines had been considerable. French merchants were not slow to 
compete with the Italians. In the fifteenth century English drapers and 
commissioners begin to appear on the Levantine scene. Germans show 
signs of activity a hundred years later but confine their operations mainly 
to the European dominions of the Sultans. From these beginnings to the 
twentieth-century territorial claims of each of the great powers over Turkey 
is but a natural economic unfolding. 
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Turkey's remarkably central position in the eastern hemisphere con- 
verts the country into the threshold of Great Britain's Asiatic dominions 
as well as into the natural land connection between British Africa and 
British Asia. From India and the British zone in southern Persia as 
defined by the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 westward to the sultanate 
of Egypt, southern Turkey, represented by Lower Mesopotamia and Arabia, 
is the only stretch of territory in which the British government does not 
exercise direct control. Even so, the task of consolidating British influence 
in these two regions of the Turkish Empire is well advanced. 

In the economic life of modern Mesopotamia British influence is para- 
mount. About 90 per cent of the trade of Basra and Bagdad is in British 
hands. Steam navigation on the Euphrates and Tigris, with its attendant 
privileges of transportation, is a monopoly exercised by Englishmen. This 
means that all Persian trade which enters or leaves the country through 
its southern Turkish border must pay toll to British capital. Most impor- 
tant of all, the stupendous task of reclaiming the great twin river valley has 
fallen to the share of English enterprise. 

The area of agricultural lands in Lower Mesopotamia is generally calcu- 
lated at ten times the total surface of farming land in Egypt. The terri- 
tory suited for cultivation extends northward from the Persian Gulf 
roughly to a line drawn from the bend of the Euphrates at Anah to Tekrit 
on the Tigris. Its eastern boundary is defined by the Zagros and Pusht- 
i-Koh Mountains. On the west it is limited by the Great Syrian Desert. 
Thus delimited the region is the great alluvial plain of Mesopotamia. A 
stretch of land remarkably rich in humus, it only needs to be administered 
justly and developed properly in order to become highly productive. 

In olden days the entire district was one vast field. Its fertility had 
earned for it the name of granary of the world. Herodotus extols its pro- 
ductivity: " . . . . In grain it is so fruitful as to yield commonly two- 
hundred fold and, when the production is the greatest, even three-hundred 
fold. The blade of the wheat plant and barley plant is often four fingers 
in breadth ,?1 . In their present state the once productive lands present the 
appearance of a desert. The old irrigation ditches are in ruins. Mile upon 
mile of bare clayey soil or dreary marsh occupies the site formerly given up 
to grain growing. 

The reclamation of this parched country was undertaken in 1908 by 
British engineers headed by Sir William Willcocks. In the delta region of 
Mesopotamia, comprising the entire drainage valley extending south of Hit 
on the Euphrates and of Samara on the Tigris, between twelve and thirteen 
million acres of first-class irrigation land were to be converted into produc- 
tive areas. In spite of Turkish opposition the work advanced with sufficient 
rapidity for the Hindiyeh Barrage to be inaugurated in 1913. After the 

1 Bk. I, Chap 193. Babylonia's fertility is also noticed by other ancient writers. Cf. footnote in 
Rawlinson's Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 258, Appleton, New York, 1859. 
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lapse of twenty centuries a handful of plucky northerners had, notwith- 
standing well-nigh insurmountable obstacles, put the last touches to the 
project of drainage regulation begun on the same spot by Alexander the 
Great, the construction of a new head for the Hindiyeh branch, or Pallo- 
copas, having been that monarch's first public work in Babylonia 2 . 

In the Persian Gulf British influence advanced in great strides during 
the present century. Within the last ten years the policing of the gulf 
waters and harbors has been undertaken by English men-of-war. An appre- 
ciable curtailment of the trade in fire-arms followed the tracking of 
gun-runners by British captains. The important towns of the Persian or 
Arabian coast are virtually British possessions. Bushire 3 on the eastern 
shore, Koweit on the west are protectorates. The trend of it all is to 
advance India's western frontier to the line of the Euphrates. 

For Great Britain's attitude toward Turkish politics is determined 
at Delhi rather than London. As ruler of the most numerous political 
group of Mohammedans in the world, the King of England's residence in 
his European capital cannot affect India's geographical exigencies, among 
which the maintenance of a clear road from its shores to the mother island 
is of prime import. Thus the establishment of a British zone in southern 
Persia and the attempt to substitute British law in Mesopotamia, 
where, after all, the Sultan's authority is most precarious in character, 
merely reveal England's necessity for consolidating her power over the 
approaches to her great Asiatic colony. 

In dealing with Indian geography and the vast body of Mohammedan 
Hindus attention is necessarily riveted by the question of Arabia. Eng- 
land's stewardship of the peninsular tableland seems inevitable. Not that 
the huge wastes of burning sand contain resources convertible into profit. 
But Arabia today, in virtue of its position, represents a wedge of barbarism 
driven against the civilizing influence exerted by England in Egypt and 
India. The danger of its proving to be the generating center of revolution- 
ary currents which will involve British colonial policies in destruction is 
not mythical. Millions of Indian Moslems turn daily in prayer toward 
the direction of the Kaba'a. A glance at India's history suffices to reveal 
the extent to which the Gulf of Oman has linked the two peninsulas. 

To detach Arabia from a shadowy allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey 
and bring it within the uplifting sphere of British activity was part of the 
political program elaborated at Downing Street after the bombardment 
of Alexandria in 1882. In pursuance of this policy British influence is now 
markedly felt along Arabia's three coasts. It is firmly planted on the 
southeast, where Arabia is nearest to India. From Koweit to Mascat every 
petty potentate exercising an antiquated patriarchal authority has learned 

2 William Willcocks : The Irrigation of Mesopotamia, Spon & Chamberlain, New York, 1911, pp. 13-14. 

3 Bushire, with a population of about 20,000 inhabitants, owes its importance to its being the southern 
sea terminus of the caravan route which starts at Teheran and passes through Isfahan and Shiraz. 
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to rely on British protection against Turkish encroachments. Aden on the 
southwest coast is a lone outpost of civilization from which Western ideas 
radiate outward and occasionally attain the plateau land of Yemen or the 
niggard wastes of Hadramut. This British seaport is the natural outlet 
of Yemen. Products of the favored districts around Kataba, as well as 
between this town and Sana 'a, can be transported with greater facility to 
Aden than by way of the arduous routes which lead to Red Sea harbors. 

The question of Arabia involves other considerations. Mecca and 
Medina, its holy cities, are essentially the religious center of the Islamic 
world. From the district of their sites Mohammedanism has spread about 
4,000 miles in both east and west directions. Among Arabs as well as the 
majority of Mohammedans outside of Turkey, desire for the restoration of 
the caliphate at Mecca is strong. The Arabs, especially, consider the sultans 
as usurpers of the title. Selim I had been the first to adopt it after the 
conquest of Egypt and Arabia in 1517. The Arabs, however, refuse to 
recognize the right of any but descendants of the Prophet's family to this 
supreme post of the Mohammedan ecclesiastical hierarchy. This explains 
why any ambitious leader who succeeded in circulating the report of his 
relationship with Mohammed's progeny always secured a following among 
his co-religionists in Asia or Africa. 

As usual, the Arabs have vented this chief grievance of theirs in English 
ears. They found ready sympathy among British officials no less than 
among the leaders of their faith in Egypt or India. The complete sever- 
ance of the Mohammedan caliphate from the Turkish sultanate will, there- 
fore, be a probable result of Franco-British success in the present war. The 
reestablishment of the Prophet's family in its hereditary right and capital 
will have the advantage of providing Islam with a geographical center at 
the very point of its birth. 

The rise of modern German ascendancy in Turkey has constituted the 
gravest menace to the British project of uniting Egypt to India by a broad 
band of British territory. German diplomacy has exerted its best efforts 
during the past generation in the attempt to defeat this design. In over- 
crowded Germany the need of land for colonization is felt as keenly as the 
necessity of providing new markets for the country's busy industries. 
Germany does not contain within its frontier an agricultural area of suf- 
ficient extent for the requirements of its fast-growing populations. Against 
this it has been estimated that with adequate irrigation Asia Minor can 
turn out a million tons of wheat annually as well as at least two hundred 
thousand tons of cotton. The basis of Teutonic southeasterly expansion lies 
in these facts. The immediate aim of German imperialism is to spread 
through Austria and the Balkan Peninsula into Turkey down to the Gulf 
of Alexandretta and the shallow waters of the Persian Gulf. But its 
realization implies the shattering of British projects. 

This rivalry in the West Asian field became inevitable from the moment 
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that men of German speech became conscious of the power they had 
acquired in 1870 by banding together in a single state. The task of 
national consolidation once accomplished, the thought of German leaders 
naturally turned eastwards in the direction in which land extended. Eight 
years later the prestige acquired by the newborn empire gave it a decisive 
voice in the Treaty of Berlin. The first peg in the line of the Teutons' 
southeasterly march was driven then by the revision of Bulgarian fron- 
tiers delimited by the Treaty of San Stefano. The Slavic obstacle seemed 
removed from the Teutons' path and its place filled by the more easily 
negotiable Turkish obstruction. 

From the date of that treaty to the events of the past year, Germany's 
conduct in Turkey has been determined entirely by the call of the land. 
In 1882 a German military commission undertakes to reorganize the Tur- 
kish army. In 1889 the Deutsche Bank — whose directors are the real 
leaders of Germany's oversea affairs— is granted a concession for a through 
line from Constantinople to Konia. This concession has since been modified 
so as to comprise the trans-Anatolian trunk railway which connects the 
capital with Bagdad. In 1898 the Kaiser visits Damascus in person, there 
solemnly to proclaim assurances of his unalterable good-will to the millions 
of Mohammedans scattered over the surface of the earth. In 1902 the Bag- 
dad line is definitely awarded to a group of capitalists, among whom 
Germans represent the majority of investors. Henceforth, railroad, mining, 
and irrigation concessions in Turkey seemed to have been reserved exclu- 
sively for Germans. The transfer of Turkey 's unexploited riches to German 
ownership became almost an accomplished fact. 

It was the " Drang nach Osten," a movement directed primarily by the 
valleys of the Danube and the Morava, and forking out subsequently along 
the Vardar and Maritza gaps. To clear this road to Turkey Serbia was 
wiped off the map of Europe in the fall of 1915 by Teutonic armies. For 
this, too, had Serbian nationality been split into three separate bodies at 
the behest of Teutonic diplomatists. Bosnia and Herzegovina, lands Ser- 
bian in heart and logic, were administered by Austria, an empire in name, 
like Turkey, but virtually ruled by Prussia since the day of Sadowa. 
Montenegro, of old the refuge of martyred Serbia, had always been pre- 
vented by Austria from uniting with its sister state. In truth Serbia lay 
under the bane of a geographical curse. It was always in the way. 

This misfortune of position is shared fully by Turkey. Coming at right 
angles to Germany's southeasterly drive, Eussia's steady southwesterly 
advances in the nineteenth century foreshadowed the conversion of the 
whole Black Sea and its Bosporus entrance into Russian waters. With the 
most rugged parts of the Armenian massif in Russian hands since 1878, 
farther expansion through western Armenia into Anatolia cannot be de- 
layed much longer. 

The Russian viewpoint deserves every consideration, Russia lies be- 
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numbed by the cold of her frozen land. She has had one long winter since 
the dawn of her nationality. The chief reason why her sons have been 
laggards in the liberal progress of the past hundred years must be sought 
in this simple fact of geography. Russia does not need more land or fresh 
resources. She only seeks the warmth of the sun's rays. Extension of her 
southern frontiers is forced upon the country, owing to the severity of its 
climate. Geographically it is Russia rather than Germany who is entitled 
to "her place under the sun." Individual liberty and democratic institu- 
tions will penetrate the country through the portals which genial climate 
will allow to be maintained wide open. 

Russian access to the open sea in the southwest can be secured either 
by Constantinople or Alexandretta. The Bosporus route is the most advan- 
tageous, as the markets for products of the plains of southern Russia are 
strewn along the coasts of the Mediterranean. But mastery of the Bosporus 
is of little value to Russia without possession of the Dardanelles strait. The 
Marmora is but the lobby of the Black Sea. The entire Bosporus-Darda- 
nelles waterway must, therefore, be Russian in order to allow the country 
to reap the full advantages of attaining ice-free seas. If fifty years ago 
the question was merely one of political foresight, today it has assumed 
vital importance, for southwestern Russia's economic development in the 
present century has made the country absolutely dependent on Balkan 
and Mediterranean markets. 

As an alternative, the harbor of Alexandretta finds favor among Rus- 
sians. It lies at a distance of only 450 miles from the southern Caucasus 
frontiers. Moreover, it is part of the ancient land of Armenia, which, 
sooner or later, is destined to become a Russian province in its entirety. 
Such an extension of Russian territory to blue water on the Mediterranean 
has significance in two ways. It would redeem a land that has remained 
Christian in spite of centuries of Mohammedan yoke, and it might effec- 
tively bar German access to the Persian Gulf. 

Russian influence in Turkey differs signally from the control exerted 
by its three western competitors. British, German, or French encroach- 
ments on Turkish sovereignty have increased in proportion to the amount 
of capital expended by each of these countries for the development of 
Turkish resources. In this respect Russia, which is not a financier's 
country, stood at a disadvantage. To overcome this condition of inferior- 
ity Russians resorted to borrowing from France or England, mainly the 
former, and invested the funds thus obtained in Turkey. Such transac- 
tions have in reality been the means of widening French or British influence 
in Ottoman lands. The northeastern region of Anatolia, which, owing to 
its contiguity to Russia, was regarded as a sphere of Russian influence, has 
lately been looked upon often as a zone of French interests, owing to the 
participation of French capital in its development. But from a geographi- 
cal standpoint this alleged French zone is artificial. Its dependence on 
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Russia cannot be altered as long as its position on the map remains 
unchanged. 

France's natural sphere of interest in Turkey will be found in the 
Syrian vilayets. Neither is this due to the financing of Syrian public util- 
ities and industries by French capitalists, as is often stated. The relation 
is the offspring of the Mediterranean, which since the dawn of history has 
linked the southern French coast to Syrian harbors. Phoenician oversea 
trade in the first millenium before the Christian era had attained the coasts 
of Provence and Languedoc. Marseilles, a city born of this intercourse, 

has maintained commercial re- 
lations with Syria uninterrupt- 
edly down to the present time. 

Franco - Syrian ties were 
strengthened considerably dur- 
ing the Crusades. The con- 
quest of Syria and Palestine by 
the Arabs diverted the thoughts 
of Christendom from the eco- 
nomic importance of these lands 
to their religious appeal. France, 
"the eldest daughter of the 
Church," took the lead in the 
attempt to wrest the Holy Land 
from its Mohammedan conquer- 
ors, — "gesta Dei per Francos." 
Many of the petty states found- 
ed by noblemen who took part 
in the Crusades were ruled by 
Frenchmen. Antioch and Trip- 
oli had French princes, Jerusa- 
lem a French king. The title of 
"Protector of Oriental Chris- 
tians' ' conferred by the Papacy on French kings had its origin in the active 
part played by France in the Crusades. 

France has exercised a dominant intellectual influence in the Levant 
for at least seven centuries. Turks bestow the appellation of "Frank" on 
Europeans without discrimination of nationality. Western ideas which 
have trickled down to Turkish soil are French in character. French schools 
in Turkey are more numerous than the educational institutions maintained 
by any other foreign country. The civilizing power of French culture 
showed its strength by the readiness with which it asserted itself in the 
midst of uncongenial Turkish thought. France's hold on Turkey thus is 
of a high moral order. It differs in this respect from the material claims 
brought forward by the other European powers. 




Fig. 1— French states in Syria at the time of the Cru- 
sades. Scale, 1:11,500,000. Based on PI. 68, Historical 
Atlas, by W. R. Shepherd, Holt, New York, 1911. 
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At the same time through the investments of French capitalists a well- 
defined zone of French interests has been created in Syria. Excepting the 
Hejaz line, every railroad in the province has been financed in France. 
The silk factories of the Lebanon, around which the whole industrial life 
of Syria clusters, have been started by French citizens. Their annual 
product, usually estimated at half a million kilograms of silk, is exported 
to France. Syrian silk farmers in need of funds for the annual purchase 
of cocoons raise their loans exclusively among the banking houses of Lyons. 
"Without, however, confining French interests to Syria alone, it is enough 
to state that fully one-half of the amount of one billion dollars representing 
Turkey's official debt to Europe has been advanced by French financial 
institutions. 

It is difficult to assign a place to Italy in the array of European claim- 
ants to Turkish territory. The trade between Italian and Turkish seaports 
has lost the relative importance it had acquired in medieval times. Italian 
pretensions to Adalia Bay and its rearland are of quite recent date and the 
result of conquests in Libya. But beyond vaguely formulated promises 
for railway concessions from the Turkish government no ties bind the 
region to Italy. The country, however, created its own sphere of interest 
somewhat unintentionally by the occupation of the islands of the Dode- 
canesia. It outpaced by this act every other European country taking 
part in the race for a share of Turkey. 

The group of islands lying off the southwestern coast of Anatolia is 
now held by Italy in virtue of stipulations covenanted with Turkey at the 
Treaty of Lausanne in 1912. According to the terms agreed upon, Italy 
was to occupy the islands in guarantee of Turkish good faith pledged to 
prevent anti-Italian agitation in Libya. Upon complete pacification of the 
latest territorial addition to Italy's African domain, the political fate of 
the islands was to be determined jointly by the six Great European Powers. 

The islands, between twelve and fifteen in number, are peopled exclu- 
sively by Greeks. Hellenic customs, language, and religion have survived 
upon each in spite of centuries of Turkish rule. Italian sovereignty, how- 
ever benevolent or tending to promote the welfare of the islanders, is dis- 
liked equally at Patmos, Leros, Cos, or Rhodes. The remaining islands 
are relatively unimportant, sometimes consisting of mere uninhabited 
rocks emerging to a height of two or three hundred feet above the Aegean. 
But, to the smallest inhabited islet, annexation to Greece is keenly desired. 
The Italians were hailed as liberators from the Turkish oppression by the 
hardy fishermen, who labored under the impression that their island homes 
had been rescued in order to be annexed to Greece. Their disappointment 
was expressed in mass meetings at Patmos and Cos in 1913. 

Racial and historical considerations add their burden of proof to the 
linguistic claims advanced by the Greeks in Greece and the Dodecanesia. 
As sailors the islanders have maintained to this day classical traditions of 
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Hellenic maritime activity in the region. The islands in fact constitute 
lands of unredeemed nationality whose natives are without a single excep- 
tion of the same race as their kinsmen on the mainland. 

This fact, combined with the distribution of a numerically preponder- 
ant Greek element along the western coast of Anatolia, converts the Aegean 
into a truly Greek sea. Structurally the coastlands encircling this body 
of water are identical. In the east as in the west they constitute the up- 
warped margin of a subsided area. Identity of land and peoples has given 
rise to the Greek claims on western Turkey. Greece, therefore, stands in 
line with the other European nations expecting to share in the inheritance 
of the moribund Turkish state. 

The claim is historical no less than economic. The association of the 
Aegean region with centuries of Hellenism and fully one millenium of 
Byzantinism is by no means severed in modern days. For the second time 
in its glorious history, the ancient city of Athens has become the social, 
political, and intellectual center of the Greek world. In one and the same 
prospect the Greek capital can point with pride to the Hellenic splendor 
emanating from Anatolian ruins and to her modern sons achieving daily 
economic victories over the Turk in his own land. 

In this spectacle of nations lying athwart each other's path the clue 
to the adequate settlement of the Turkish problem may be found. Turkey 
is above all else a roadway — a bridgeland. The fate of the country is bound 
to this fact. It cannot avoid it. As soon as this point of practical geog- 
raphy is recognized it will be easy to provide international legislation in 
which the claims of interested powers will be harmonized. But no solution 
of the political problem involved can ever be attained without full consid- 
eration of its geographical aspects. Omission of the available data of 
science implies neglect of the realities of the case. It will leave the Eastern 
question in the hopeless tangle in which it has labored for the past hundred 
years. 



